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For Friends’ Review. 


MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 


NO. XVIII. 
(Continued from page 147.) 


R. Jones to Joseph Williams. 
Bradford, Yorkshire, 3d mo. 25th, 1786. 


Dear Joseph,—Thou wilt probably be sur- 
prised to hear that I am still in this county ; 
and [ may assure thee that my detention has been 
as unexpected to myself as to any of my dear 
friends; yet having an humble hope that I have 
been in my right place, thou knowest it matters 
little where that may be. 

Thy brotherly salutation of last month reached 
me at York, and was truly comfortable to my 
poor mind. Having just attended the funeral of 
dear T’. Ross, [ lad an opening into some mor- 
tifying labour before me, to which, when our 
worthy brother G. D. came (who arrived in 
time to attend ‘I’. R.’s interment) I soon yielded. 
He joined dear Esther Tuke with me in a famil 


visit there, and [ may say I was thankful in be- | 


lieving that George aiso was in the way of his 
duty; for besides his weighty and acceptable 
service in the divers meetings we there attended, 
one of which, with the inhabitants, was at the 
request of dear John Pemberton, he was much 
favoured in the visit. After this service was 
completed, we came on together to Leeds, where 
a concern of like kind came over me, and he 
united with my dear friend C. Hustler and my- 
self in a family visit there, which was evidently 
owned by the putting forth and leading of the 
heavenly Shepherd. We finished on Fifth day 
last, having visited about eighty families. From 
thence we came here, attended the Monthly 
Meeting, which is large, and expect to stay 
their Meeting to-morrow, and to have a public 
meeting in the evening with the town’s people. 
lhe Quarterly Meeting being held next week at 
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York, I suspect I cannot avoid going thither, 
after which I shall again hope for a release from 
the North. ‘Thou mayest judge by this how 
my way is hedged in, and feel a litte for me in 
my tried situation. J. P. writes me from Whit- 
ley on the 20th. that he was visiting families, 
and having public meetings thereaway. William 
Matthews, by a letter this day from him, has 
been held prisoner during the winter in London, 
where he has had many large satisfactory meet- 
ings with religious professors not of our Society. 
At the time of writing, he was at Hertford, laid 
by with a rheumatic complaint in his head and 
face, and was low in every way. He says that 
dear C. Phillips is in a declining state of health ; 
that Ann Jessop had been in Cornwall, and gets 
along finely, and that he hears our dear Z. Dicks 
is mending. P. Brayton has gone towards 
Cumberland, and W. J. is in Westmoreland. 
I suppose she with G. D. will attend the Quar- 
terly Meeting, held in about three weeks at 
Blackburn, in Lancashire; where dear Sally 
Dillwyn, whose abode has been for some time 
at Kendal, will meet her husband, and probably 
proceed with him to London. Dear 8. Grubb 
is to join me after the Quarterly Meeting, and if 
her patience is sufficient, may perhaps set me 
down in London, where I shall be rejoiced to 
see thee and thy dear wife—and many other of 
my dear friends of your nation, whom I love, 
and wish well, here and everlastingly. * * * 

I am obliged by thy sundry pieces of intelli- 
gence, and hope thou wilt continue thy truly 
agreeable and profitable correspondence, for I 
can assure thee I am the same poor thing as 
when under thy roof. * . ° . 

Farewell, dear Joseph, and be not of a doubt- 
ful mind; for faithful is He who has called us 
into His service; and I do believe He will not 
leave us destitute of His mercy and care while 
we follow Him in the way of His requiring. 
Though He may suffer us to be deeply tried, as 
in the depths of the wilderness, yet He will 
make way for His dependant suppliant ones 
where there appears to be no way. He hath 
promised that * ‘The needy shall not always be 
forgotten: the expectation of the poor shall not 
perish for ever.” 


I am, with unfeigned regard, 


Thy afiecti anne” 
. Jones. 


“A ££ _—- ca 
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On the 20th of Second month, in connection From the residence of her valued friend Po. 
with George Dillwyn and Esther Tuke, she | rothy Owen,* at Tythynygarreg, she writes, 
commenced a family visit to Friends of York: | Fourth month, 26th, to John Pemberton: « \W, 
and on the 6th of Third month with G, D.|came by way of Ackworth, where my dear 
and C. Hustler she began a similar service at | C. Hustler, receiving a hurt, 1 went home with 
Leeds, which latter comprised fifty-nine sittings, | her into Lancashire, and so into Cheshire and 
ending on the 22d, with three satisfactory meet- | Shropshire, taking the Meetings in those parts, 
ings—one with disowned persons—one with | After Shrewsbury my prospect was turned into 
those in a tender, seeking state, who, though not | this principality. I have been two days coming 
members, attended Friends’ Meetings—and one | hither over a rough road and mountainous coun- 
with fifty scholars and their teachers. ‘The lat-| try. Had a comfortable Meeting here this day, 
ter two, as also the Meeting on the ensuing | and, though divers of the Friends cannot under. 
Fifth day, are spoken of as crowning sezsons, | stand English, it was a tendering time. Friends 
and an adequate reward for their painful la- | from other places met us here, because we can- 
bours. not get to them on wheels. After taking Eskir- 

A note from 8. Grubb, received at this time, | goch, Lanidles, Pales, Almally, Leominster, and 
says, “ Let me bid you go boldly on, and believe | Pontypool, we are to be at Cardiff, where their 
that your judgment and your work is hid in the | Yearly Meeting is held this year. North Wales 
holy treasury.”’ being then gone through, we may, should the 

Writing from Stockport, on the 6th of Fourth | prospect continue, visit South Wales before the 
month, to Esther ‘uke (who was stepmother to | Yearly Meeting in London. ‘Thus I am led in 
S. Grubb,) after acknowledging the favour of | a way that I know not—but desire to be content 
“the living loan from your “family, ” she thus and thankful, acknowledging that the Lord has 


continues : been my help and support beyond all expecta- 
«“ Now that my back is turned upon York-| tion or desert in me. 
shire, I cannot say, notwithstanding I have had| ‘The following certificate was issued hy the 


close and deep baptisms to pass through, what) Half Year's Meeting for Ireland, held in Dublin, 
dear N. Waln uttered when he had quit your | 5 5th mo. 7th, 1786. 
borders, except this, which, I may say with ‘Our esteemed friend, Rebecca Jones, having 
thankfulness, that I have been enabled to keep | paid a religious visit in the work of the ministry 
from complaining to mortals, and, as dear S. F. | to the meetings of Friends in this nation, and in 
advised, have desired “no confidant but Eternal | some instances to the families ; ; and apprehend- 
Help”—which help [ have been made sensible | i _ing herself clear of further service in that way 
is near the true seed there, and will I believe be | amongst us, by a friend requested our certificate. 
more signally displayed for its support and pre-| ‘These may inform you that her labours of love 
servation, even when it may be more signally | in the gospel were truly acceptable, her ministry 
sought after and implored. I love Yorkshire— | being sound and edifying, and her life and 
many friends in it are near to my very life.| conversation consistent therewith. And we 
I have had to believe that under the precious, | esteem it a gracious mark of Divine regard sull 
however painful, operation of the holy fan and | extended to us, by the servants and messengers 
fire, some of the present rising generation there | being thus sent to labour amongst us. May the 
will be preserved, and in the right time show | great Master continue to strengthen and furnish 
themselves to Israel, equipped with the holy | her for every good word and work, which he 
armour on the right hand and on the left. And | -may yet call for at her hands in the further 
I also do fully believe that a time is approaching | course of her service in Europe; and when this 
when a discrimination will be made between the | is finished conduct her in safety to her habitation 
worshippers only in the outward court, and the | and friends, with the incomes of his sweet peace 
deeply exercised suppliants in the inner Temple. | as a reward for faithfully giving up to labour in 
Of which number, may you, my dear fellow | his vineyard.”"—Signed by 144 Friends. 
travellers, both parents and children, be happily Afier the close of London Yearly Meeting, 
found.” R. J., in writing to John Pemberton, gives a 
Being joined by S. Grubb, they visited Wales | beautiful instance of the tenderness with which 
and the western counties. ‘This journey was | the assembled church could enter into sympathy 
rendered arduous by the ruggedness of the coun- 
try, the road partly being ** over the tops of very | _* Dorothy Owen was a lively minister, of whom 


high mountains ;’’ and the scenery impressed R. Jones often spoke with great affection. She used 
her as “amazing and awful.’ She speaks of to walk from her residence in Wales to the Yearly 


i ‘ith |} I eee Meeting at London. Ina letter to R. J. in 1789 she 
meeting with honest hearted friends in Wales, | thus speaks of her family : 
“well worth visiting, and more in the simplicity | “My mother’s name was Lowry: she was daughter 
than most other places. Great openness also | of Evan Ellis. His place of abode was called a 
among others—many of whom understand our | ST°Y"- She was of the family of Gwanes. One of the 


sons of her grandfather, Griffith Ellis, went to your 
a eotaes.” gladly accept invitations to attend | narts. His name was Tudor Ellis. My father, Row- 
our e 


land Owen, was of the Tythynygarreg family.” | 
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with a tribulated servant, travelling in the bonds | and expect to return by Minehead, Bristol, &c., 
of the gospel. “Though thou didst not fully | &e. ° ° . ; . 
commission me,” she says, “to apply for a cer-| My way at present is quite shut up from any 
tificate for thee, yet I felt a freedom to tell | immediate prospect of home; I hope I may be 
Friends at the select meeting thy wish, the ex-| kept in patience the Lord’s time, yet confess, the 
pression of which brought a solemnity over the | thought of my dear friends leaving me behind is 
minds of many, and led to the expression of their | very discouraging. ‘The country near the sea 
near sympathy with thee in thy deep and singu- | is so hilly we cannot be very expeditious. * * 
lar exercises. E.'T., E. H., and J. A., severally I conclude, with desires that thou and I may 
informed the meeting that they had been eye | persevere in faithfulness through all our buffet- 
witnesses of thy dedication, and that they be- | ings, tossings and afflictions, so that we may be 
lieved that thy services had been of great use in | favoured with a safe landing at last, on that 
spreading the knowledge of our principles. ‘The | peaceful shore where all sorrow will cease, and 
meeting desired me to convey to thee by letter | temptations will have an end, and where our 
the expression of their tender sympathy and | wearied spirits will be forever at rest.”’ 
concern, hoping that thou mightest be favoured) Penryn, Seventh Month 28th, she writes to 
with a release from the very exercising path in| Hannah Pemberton: “I suppose thou art a little 
which thou hast been led.” cheered in hope of seeing thy beloved husband 
In the epistle of this year from the Womens’ | before another year. But, though he has a 
Yearly Meeting of London, to the corresponding | certificate for returning, I would not have thee 
body of Philadelphia, the services of the women | be too, anxious, but, continuing in the patience, 
Friends from America are thus acknowledged. | be thankful that thou art not exposed to the 
«It has been strengthening in this large assembly | same necessity to expose thyself to the many 
to have the company of our beloved sisters from | jeopardies he and others have been in, for the 
America, their united concern and fervent la- | sahe of that peace, which, when obtained, is 
bours for the furtherance of the Lord’s work, | beyond every other enjoyment. ‘Tell S. Emlen, 
will, we trust, be blessed to us.” that if he should be sent hither again I shall be 
She not seeing her way to request a returning | careful to write to him quife as often as he has 
certificate, was left at liberty to obtain one (if| done to me since his escape. * * Farewell, 
released before next Yearly Meeting) from the | dear H.; mayest thou in the Lord’s time be 
Morning Meeting. She proceeded, accompanied | favoured with the company of thy dear husband 
still by S. Grubb, to visit the Western Counties, | in peace, and, when these few fleeting moments 
being, as she expresses, “made willing to go | are over, be received by the beloved of souls into 
down into the imprisoned state of the seed, and | that peace which is pure and eternal; which on 
in deep baptisms with and for it, to feel the sup- | my own account I often desire, finding nothing 
porting hand of Divine goodness.” here worth desiring to be continued for, except 
On the 21st of Seventh month, she writes | that the suffering of the present day may work a 
thus to Joseph Williams: “I have had a low | far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory 
and weary travel since we left London. We | at last.” 
passed through Hampshire and some other} In recording, afier the lapse of more than 
counties on our way hither, where we have | half a century, these aspirations afier a better, 
found the state of the church low indeed, as in| an enduring and an undefiled inheritance, the 
the wilderness,—meetings very small, and very | mind is brought in a degree to realize the deep 
little of that living exercise by which our ancient | meaning of the phrase * these few fleeting mo- 
friends had near access to the living fountain, | menfs,’’ (though our friend had yet a score of 
drawing refreshment therefrom, through the pre- | years to tarry for the coming of her Beloved) and 
cious current of light, life, and salvation. Yet we | to rejoice, now that the lives of these valiants of 
have found a few true Jews who are mourning | Israel are as a tale that is told, in the assurance 
on account of the desolation, and these have | that they are in the fulness of bliss, having re- 
been encouraged to step forward under allwise | ceived, beyond all that they could ask or think, 
direction, in the work of repairing and rebuilding | the end of their faith, even the salvation of their 
the walls: and divers among the youth, appear | souls, being gathered with the just of all genera- 
under lively, tender impressions, but they have | tions, and beholding their Redeemer face to face, 
few, skilful nurses, or safe waymarks, among | and the glory which he had with the Father 
those who ought to lead on in wisdom and firm- | before the worlds were made. 
ness. ‘They have been advised to look to the| Pursuing her journey with her valued Sarah 
Holy Head for preservation and strength, and I | Grubb, she notes respecting her, a growth in her 
do hope that some of them will stand their | gift, and an increased weight and clearness in the 
ground, and in the appointed season advance to | Discipline of the Church. filer mind being 
the praise of him who hath visited their minds | turned with strong, natural longings towards her 
With the dayspring from on high, and called | native land, she admired that her way for re- 
them out of darkness into his marvellous light. jturning did not open, and W. Mathews bei 
We are now drawing towards “ Land’s End,” | constrained to let the ship in which he ha 
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hoped to take passage sail from Bristol without , Meeting at Leeds, she left her invalid companion, 
him, he was in company with our pilgrims ata! C. H., at Undercliff, under great trial, neither 
number of meetings. Being deeply grieved in| feeling at liberty to separate from the other. 
spirit at seeing how many were minding their | Joined by S. Grubb, she tore herself from C. H., 
own things, and how few coming forward as | essaying to accompany H. Stevenson to Bristol, 
they ought, the query was ofien raised, “Lord, | But passing to Shefheld and Chesterfield, the 
what wilt thou do for thy great name’s sake ?”’ | prospect toward Bristol clouded, and her distress 
connected with the petition that the Lord of the | | \oowmee increased. ‘Taking counsel from the 





vineyard would “ raise up, qualify and strengthe n | 
other labourers, successfully to search the camp, 
that so every accursed thing being removed and 
judged down, some of the little ones may arise 
and do valiantly.” 

“Why,” she writes to a friend, « shouldst | 
thou be ready to lay down thy arms and retreat 
from the field? It is a noble cause we have 
embarked in, and there is no doubt of victory if 
we humbly and industriously follow our holy 
Captain, seeing it is decreed that He and his 
followers shall have the victory. It is a time of 
suffering, and I look for little else. Can we ex- 
pect to reign where the Master does not reign ? 
Let us then be content with the necessary portion 
of suffering assigned us, and not increase it by 
wishing to be any thing but what He would have 
us be,—becanse without Him we cannot beat all.” 

William Matthews having found it his place 
(being stopped from returning to America) to 
join himself to the Yearly Meeting committee in 
visiting Quarterly and Monthly Meetings; thus 
refers (‘'welith Month J6th,) to the services of 
his pilgrim sister. “In most of the visits we 
had the company of our beloved sister, R. Jones, 
who was eminently furnished, not only with 
Gospel love and authority, but also with wisdom 
to point out, in our conferences with those we 
visited, the way whereby the waste places might 
be rebuilt. She has shown herself a work- 
woman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word. I may say her company and 
fellowship have been a strength to me whenever 
our lot has been cast together; and her growth 
in her gift greatly increascth, through Ler honest 
dedication of heart to her Master’s service.” 

Sarah Grubb left R. J. at the Circular Meet- 
ing at Gloucester, yielding her place as com- 
panion to C, Hustler. In the Eleventh Month 
this valued partner was taken dangerously ill, so 
that they were laid by a week at Dudley, and 
several weeks at Sheflicld. In the prospect of 
C. H. being likely to be unfit for Winter travel- 
ling, R. J. says, “I shall be like a lonely spar- 
row, for there are very few that have so feeling 
a mind, and such real worth as this meek disci- 
ple.”” At another time she says, “ It has pleased | 
the Master to knit us, as were the souls of Jona- 
than and David.” In this place (as previously 
at Leeds, Birmingham, and other places,) she 
found great peace in having select meetings with 
apprentices, female servants, “and those who 
work day’s labour.”’ She had also, one with 
parents and heads of families. 


Afler a time of painful exercise at the Quarterly | a little recovered, 


couragement. 


unerring source, her mind was favoured with a 
calm, and a former prospect of a family visit re- 
vived. Attending the Monthly Meeting at Warns. 
worth, First month 6th, 1787, Esther Brady, of 
Thorne, opened a like concern, greatly to Rebec- 
ea’s strength and confirmation, and on the 8th 
| the visit was commenced at Sheffield by the trio, 
R. J.,S. G. and E. B. After sixty-six Sittings 
this visit closed on the 26th. During this service 
she expressed herself “ deeply concerned for the 
blessed cause, lest, in this time of trial she should 
dishonour it:” and writing to J. P., she says, 
“T have been ready to think I might finish my 
course in Yorkshire, and be laid near dear John 
Woolman and Thomas Ross. * * Who is 
so poor as the Lord’s servant, or blind as his 
messenger,” &c. Very soon after this her com- 
panion, S. G., was taken alarmingly ill, and re- 
a so for some time. Second Montlr 5th, 

. Grubb dictated the following message: “ Say 
: Rebece: a, my affection for her is unspeak: ible; 
also that in this affliction I have been sorely 
athirst for the purest enjoyments. As the hunted 
hart panteth after the water brook, so have I 
after the living fountain: but my beloved has 
been a well shut up, a fountain sealed.” And 
on the 19th, being again able to take the pen, she 
wrote to R. J., “The extension of infinite com- 
passion is marvellous inmy eyes. ‘The hand of 
Omnipotence invisibly supported in the time of 
greatest proving and conflict, when, as Jonah 
said, ‘1 went down to the bottom of the moun- 
tains, the earth with her bars covered me, yea, 
and the sorrows of death compassed me about.’ 
But for this support I had irrecoverably sunk 
under the sense of gloomy desertion. But I 
have thankfully to commemorate, that the ac- 
cuser, and even that condemnation which I must 
have acknowledged my due, were mercifully 
restrained.” We find that on the 26th of Second 
Month, R. J. commenced a family visit at Warns- 
worth, (consisting of 38 sittings,) accompanied 
by C. Hustler, Eliza Hayland and Phillip May- 
den. ‘The work, she testifies, was singularly 
owned with good—and an open door set be fore 
them. Fourth month 8th, she commenced a 
visit to the families at High Wiccomb. After 
this she appears to have been engaged about the 
neighbourhood of London, in great bodily in- 
firmity. Croydon Meeting being much on her 
mind, she was enabled to administer at that place 
close warning, and also consolation and en- 
After this meeting she was taken 
ill with fever and acute pain, from which, being 
she w.s removed to London 
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in time to attend the Yearly Meeting. 
lowing letter was written about this time. 
i To be continued .} 





For Friends’ Review. 
EXILES IN VIRGINIA. 
(Concluded from page 149.) 





The fol- | fairly inferred from the character of the parties, 


as wellas from the fact that no charges were ever 
founded upon them. 

lt appears by this report, that a few of those 
who were arrested, or whom it was designed to 
arrest, made such verbal engagements as were 
deemed satisfactory, and were set at liberty. 
And it seems somewhat singular, that those 


The resolution of Council was not permitted | zealous guardians of the public safety, should 
to remain a dead letter, for a number of persons | overlook the obvious consideration, that if these 


who professed great attachment to the cause of 
liberty, soon undertook to carry those mandates 
into effect. ‘The first partof the process was to 
call at the dwellings of a number of the persons de- 
signated, and to demand their signature to a pa- 
per, containing an engagement not to depart from 
their own houses, and to refrain from doing any 
thing injurious to the United States, and from 
giving information respecting public affairs to 
the commander of the British forces, or to any 
person whatever. 

Such a demand made upon men of unblem- 
ished character, chargeable with no offence, ne- 
cessarily excited surprise. Several of those 
applied to, remarked that they had not violated 
any engagement included in the paper in ques- 
tion, except leaving their houses to attend to their 
proper business ; that they were not willing to 
be prisoners in their own houses; and signing 
the engagement in question would be a virtual 
acknowledgment of guilt, from which they knew 
themselves free. When the authority on which 
they were acting was asked, the answer returned 
was that it was by virtue of a resolution of Con- 
gress, and by order of Council. Some of them 
were conducted to the Freemasons’ lodge, with 
the assurance that they should have a hearing 
from the Council, who were said to be sitting 
there. But upon their arrival they were placed 
under guard. 

By the same authority a number of houses 
were entered, the desks broken open and search- 
ed ; and private papers, with some printed books, 
were carried away. By the report delivered to 
Council onthe 3d of Ninth month, 1777, by those 
who made the arrests and search, it was manifest 
that a considerable number of houses had been 
searched, as the names of seventeen individuals 
are given, in whose houses no papers of a public 
nature, were found. Of Henry Drinker, the re- 
port says, a number of papers found of a public 
nature belonging to the Monthly Meeting : and 
of John Pemberton, a number of papers in a 
brown bag. These were probably the records 
of the Meeting for Sufferings, of which he was 
clerk ; and those found in the possession of 
Henry Drinker, were, no doubt, the minutes of 
the Monthly Meeting. Of two others the report 
states, they had some papers ; and of one, that 
he had a pocket-book and some papers: but of 
the character of these papers, nothing is said. 
Phat the matter contained in them was not of a 
nature to criminate their possessors, may be 


| 


— 








suspected individuals were disposed to carry on 
a treasonable correspondence with the British 
commanders, a promise, either written or verbal, 
could afford very little restraint. They appear 
to have been considered enemies to their country, 
and yet possessed of too much integrity to vio- 
late their engagements. 

In the course of the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th of 
the Ninth month, thirty individuals, nearly all 
Friends, were seized and placed under guard at 
the Freemasons’ lodge. ‘The prisoners made 
numerous applications for a specification of the 
charges on which they were arrested, and an 
opportunity of a hearing, either before Congress 
or the Executive Council, in order that their in- 
nocence or guilt might be proved. But these 
applications were unavailing ; and the extraordi- 
nary resolution was adopted, to send the priso- 
ners, without a hearing, to the western part of 
Virginia. 

As if the danger of permitting these peaceable 
citizens to remain in the city, or its vicinity, had 
been clearly established, an application to Con- 
gress was made by the Executive Council, on 
the 3d of the month, for advice, whether Au- 
gusta and Winchester, in Virginia, would not be 
suitable places in which to secure these persons; 
on which it was resolved that Congress approved 
of sending the Quaker prisoners to Virginia ; and 
Staunton, in Augusta county, was the most pro- 
per place for their residence and security. ‘The 
case of the other prisoners, was left to the wis- 
dom of the Executive Council. On the follow- 
ing day, the subsequent minutes of Council were 
made. 

“Israel Pemberton, John Hunt, and Samuel 
Pleasants, attended by Mr. Lewis, and Mr. 
Robeson, (attorneys,) and also by Samuel 
Rhoads, Jr., sent in by the Secretary a request 
to be heard by the Council ; to which the Coun- 
cil, by the Secretary, answered: that the arrest 
has been made by order of Congress, and that at 
present the Council declined hearing them ; that 
the Secretary returned and informed Council, 
that Mr. Pemberton, on behalf of himself, Mr. 
Hunt, and Pleasants, observed, no arrest had 
been made by the town major; that one of them 
had not seen or been spoken to by him; that 
as freemen, they claimed the right of being 
heard in their defence before the Council; that 
nothing on their part should be said but what 
was decent and proper; that theirs is a case in 
which every freeman in the State is interested ; 
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and that this right of being heard they demanded 
and insisted on. ‘Io which the Council, by the 
Secretary, answered: that the Council has 
ordered this arrest in consequence of a recom- 
mendation of Congress, and they do not, at pre- 
sent, think proper to hear Mr. Pemberton, Mr. 
Hunt, and Mr. Pleasants. 

“ Ordered, That the persons now confined in 
the Freemasons’ Lodge, be sent to Staunton, wn 
Augusta county, in the State of Virginia, agree- 
ably to the resolve of Congress ; there to be 
secured and treated in such manner as shall be 
consistent with their respective characters, and 
the security of their persons. 

“ Ordered, That the lieutenants of the respec- 
tive counties do furnish proper guards of militia 
for prisoners, whether tories or others, when ap- 
plication shall be made to them for such pur- 
poses.”’ 

On the 5th of the month, an application was 
made to Congress, by the Executive Council, 
for information whether they had any objection 
to “such of the gentlemen under confinement as 
should now take an oath or affirmation of alle- 
giance to the State, being enlarged ;”’ to which 
congress, on the same day answered, that they 
had none. 

This alternative was probably offered to the 
prisoners; but it was obviously one of which 
they were not likely to avail themselves. The 
Society of Friends have always professed a 
willingness and an obligation to live peaceably 
under the government, whatever its form, which 
was placed over them. But the State of Penn- 
sylvania was then in an unsettled condition. 
T'wo parties were contending for authority, and 
Friends could not consistently, with their uniform 
practice, engage to support either. 

A remonstrance from eight of the prisoners 
being presented to Congress, soliciting an oppor- 
tunity of being heard in their own defence ; that 
body resolved on the 6th of the month, “ That 
it be recommended to the Supreme Executive 
Council of the State of Pennsylvania to hear 
what the said remonstrants can allege tu remove 
the suspicions of their being disaffected or dan- 
gerous to the United States, and act therein as 
the said Council judge most conducive to the 
public safety.” 

To this the Council replied, that they had not 
time, in the present alarming crisis, to attend to 
that business, and therefore earnestly requested 
Congress themselves to hear and dispose of the 
gentlemen prisoners in the Mason’s lodge. But 
Congress responded, that as the prisoners were 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania, it would be impro- 
per for them to enter into a hearing of the re- 
monstrants ; and as the Council declined giving 
them a hearing for the reasons assigned, it was 
recommended to Council to order the immediate 
departure to Staunton, in Virginia, of such of the 
prisoners as still refused to swear or affirm alle- 
giance to the State of Pennsylvania. 


Upon this, Council resolved, on the 8th, that 

«“ James Pemberton, Henry Drinker, Israel Pem- 
berton, John Pemberton, Samuel Pleasants, 
Thomas Wharton, sen., ‘Thomas Fisher, (son of 
Joshua,) Miers Fisher, Elijah Brown, John 
Hunt, Phineas Bond, Rev. Thomas Coombe,* 
Xharles Jervis, William Drewet Smith, Charles 
Eddy, T. Pike, Owen Jones, jun., Edward 
Pennington, William Smith, (broker,) ‘Thomas 
Gilpin, ‘Thomas Affleck,” be without further de- 
lay, removed to Staunton, in Virginia. 

Against this resolution they solemnly protested, 
in which they utterly denied having held any 
correspondence of the kind suggested. 

On the 11th of Ninth month, the prisoners, 
twenty in number, were placed in wagons, and 
under a military guard, commenced their journey 
towards what was then a frontier settlement. 
Their departure was viewed, by many of the 
sober inhabitants of Philadelphia, with evident 
dissatisfaction. As a final attempt to arrest 
these proceedings, writs of habeas corpus were 
procured, under authority of ‘Thomas McKean, 
chief justice ; which writs were regular'y served 
on the officers in whose custody they were ; but 
they were not obeyed. A few days after their 
departure, a bill was passed by the legislature, 
suspending the habeas corpus act. And it was 
probably owing to this procedure, that the writs, 
though issued before the suspending act was 
passed, were disregarded. 

Though the original destination was Staunton, 
the prisoners were sent no further than Win- 
chester, where they arrived on the 29th of the 
month. 

It does not fall within the design of this cur- 
sory notice to state the particulars of their jour- 
ney, or of their residence in the land to which 
they were banished. For this detail, and the 
various efforts which were made by many of 
their friends to procure their enlargement, and to 
clear the Society of the imputations which were 
cast upon it, we must refer to the book itself ; 
which, it is hoped, many of our readers will in- 
cline to possess and peruse. 

It may be stated that the exiles spent the 
winter in Virginia, and that two of their number 
were removed by death, before the orders for 
their discharge were received. ‘Thomas Gilpin 
died on the 2d of Third month, 1778, and John 
Hunt on the 3lst of the same month. Early 
in the spring, the survivors were discharged 
without any attempt to convict them of any 
offence, as a ground for the proceeding against 
then. 

‘Though the victims of this unwarrantable pro- 
cedure, sustained great inconvenience and pecu- 
niary loss, there can be little doubt that the 
characters of the consistent members of the So- 
ciety, to which they mostly belonged, was sen- 
sibly elevated in the public view, by the expo- 


* Thomas Coombe and Phineas Bond were not sent to 
Virginia. 
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sitions to which these proceedings gave occa- 
sion. The deputations that visited the com- 
manders Washington and Howe, evidently im- 
pressed them with favourable opinions respect- 
ing the Society. Of this, the conduct of the 
American general, in several instances, noticed 
in the narrative befure us, affords satisfactory 
evidence. E. L. 





WHOLESALE EXTERMINATION. 


It was stated recently, by Mr. Chiniguy, in a 
public meeting at Montreal, that he had a list of 
fifteen families, once among the wealthiest of 
Montreal, who have all been destroyed by in- 
temperance. 

Their aggregate fortunes, a few years ago, 
amounted to $800,000. Now they have disap- 
peared entirely, root and branch, solely through 
the influence of intoxicating liquors. He had 
another list of fourteen families, of various oecu- 
pations, whose aggregate fortunes amounted to 
$200,000, who have also disappeared from the 
same cause; and another list of five hundred 
and seventeen families, who resided in four- 
teen parishes, and were all once comparatively 
wealthy, but are all now destroyed by liquor, 
except remnants scattered through the States 
and elsewhere. It is thus that intoxicating 
liquors destroy the human race.—Ev. paper. 





THE PECULIAR INSTITUTION. 


A father emancipates his own son and his 
mother; he dies, having devised his property 
to his own son; the Supreme Court of Missis- 
sippi declares the act of emancipation to be an 
offence against morality, &c.—declares the son 
and mother to be slaves—sets aside the father’s 
will, and gives them and the property to distant 
relatives. 

The case of Hinds vs. Brazealle, of which a 
synopsis is presented above, illustrates in a very 
striking manner, the practical working of slavery. 
It may be found in the second volume of How- 
ard’s Mississippi Reports, 837. 

The facts are these. Elisha Brazealle, a Mis- 
sissippi planter, lived with a coloured woman, 
his slave, as his wife. By her he had a son 
named John Monroe Brazealle. In 1828, he 
left Mississippi, and resided for some time in 
Ohio, bringing with him his son and the mother 
of his son, for the purpose of emancipating them, 
While in Ohio, he executed a deed of emanci- 
pation, setting both free, and shortly after re- 
turned with them to his residence in Jefferson 
county, Mississippi. Some years afterwards he 
died, having made a will, in which he recited 
the deed of emancipation, declared his intention 
to ratify it, and devised all his property to his 
son, acknowledging him in the will to be such. 

The more distant relations of Elisha Bra- 
zealle—how distant does not appear—filed a bill 
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claiming to be the heirs at law, and as such not 
only entitled to the property devised, but to the 
possession of their relatives, John Monroe Bra- 
zealle and his mother, as property also, on the 
ground that the Deed of Emancipation and the 
will were void under the laws of Mississippi. 

This claim, which shocks every principle of 
justice, and every sentiment of humanity, was 
sustained by the Supreme Court of Mississippi. 

Some passages of the opinion of the Court, 
delivered by Chief Justice Sharkey, whose own 
name seems more appropriate than his official 
designation—are worthy of especial notice, as 
illustrating the inversion and subversion of all 
moral distinctions, by the adoption of the idea 
of property in men. 

We quote these passages, indicating the most 
remarkable by Italics, and leave them to the 
reflection of our readers, without further com- 
ment :— 

“To give it—the deed of emancipation—va- 
lidity would be in the first place a violation of 
the declared policy and contrary to the positive 
law of the State. ‘The policy of a State is indi- 
cated by the general course of legislation on a 
given subject, and we find that free negroes are 
deemed offensive, because they are not permit- 
ted to emigrate to, or remain in the State. They 
are allowed few privileges and subjected to 
heavy penalties for offences. ‘They are required 
to leave the State in thirty days after notice, and 
in the mean time to give security for good be- 
haviour, and those of them who can lawfully 
remain, must register and carry with them their 
certificates, or they may be committed to jail. 
[t would also violate a positive law, passed by 
the legislature, expressly to maintain this settled 
policy, and to prevent emancipation. Vo owner 
can emancipate his slave, but by a deed or will 
properly attested or acknowledged in Court, and 
on proof to the Legislature, that such slave has 
performed some meritorious act for the benefit 
of his master, or some distinguished service for 
the State, and the deed or will can have no va- 
lidity until ratified by the sreetaL act of the 
Legislature. $ ® ° The state 
of the case shows conclusively that the contract 
had its origin in an offence against morality, 
pernicious and detestable as an example. But 
above all, it seems to have been planned and 
executed with a fixed design to evade the rigor 
of the laws of this State. 

“The acts of the party in going to Ohio with 
the slaves and there executing the deed, and his 
immediate return with them to this State, point 
with unerring certainty to his purpose and ob- 
ject. ‘The laws of this State cannot be thus de- 
frauded of their operation by one of our own 
citizens. * * * ‘The consequence is, that 
that the negroes, John Monroe and his mother, 
are still slaves, and a part of the estate of Elisha 
Brazealle. * * * John Monroe being a 
slave, cannot take the property as devised; and 
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I apprehend it is equally clear, that it cannot be 
held in trust for him.” 

Thus the learned and humane Sharkey, 
Chief Justice of the High Court of Errors and 
Appeals of the State of Mississippi, cautiously 
avoiding the well known principle of law declared 
even by the Courts of Louisiana, that a slave 
once enfranchised by being removed by his 
master’s consent beyond the jurisdiction of the 
laws enslaving him, into the jurisdiction of a 
State where slavery is not tolerated, can never 
be re-enslaved, declares that the merciful act of 
Brazealle in taking his wife and son into Ohio 
for the purpose of emancipation, is a fraud on 
the operation of the laws of Mississippi, and 
with one fell swoop consigns the mother and 
son into perpetual slavery, and their property 
bequeathed to them by a husband and father, to 
distant and unknown relatives.—.Mass. Spy. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. ~ 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 2, 1848. 





As our notice of the “ Exiles in Virginia’ is 
closed in this number, a few parting observations 
may be introduced. Notwithstanding the conspi- 
cuous position occupied by Pennsylvania at the era 
of the Revolution, and the well known auspices 
under which that province, now state, as well as 
New Jersey, was settled, the character of the reli- 
gious society to which the founder of Pernsylva- 
nia belonged, and the principles on which they 
acted during the revolutionary contest, appear to 
have been imperfectly comprehended by many 
who were well acquainted with the general tran- 
sactions of that day. History, which has minutely 
recorded the military measures of the contending 
parties, has not done justice to the character and 
motives of our religious society ; and, indeed, some 
writers of eminence have represented them in quite 
an unfavourable light. The work before us con- 
tains an exposition of the sentiments and actions 
of Friends well calculated to counteract the injuri- 
rious impressions which the class of writers above 
referred to, are liable to produce. The open 
avowals of their principles and sentiments, which 
Friends were concerned to make ; and the remon- 
strances of the prisoners and their friends, of which 
these pages furnish numerous details, sufficiently 
prove that they were as far from cringing obse- 
quiousness to British aggression, as from silent 
submission to revolutionary domination ; and that 
while they were restrained by their religious 
principles from joining in hostile opposition to the 
mother country, they were careful to maintain a 
strict and dignified neutrality. 

As we understand a smal! edition only has been 
issued, we would suggest to our readers the expe- 
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diency of securing a copy before the edition is ex. 
hausted. The work may be had of J. Richardson, 
No. 50, North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Our readers are probably mostly acquainted with 
the fact that a Congress composed of delegates 
from various countries, was held at Brussels in the 
Ninth month last, the object of which was the pro- 
motion of universal peace. Withina few days we 
have obtained a copy of the Herald of Peace, 
dated “October, 1848,’ in which the proceedings 
of that body are related, with copious extracts from 
the speeches delivered by a number of the dele- 
gates who attended. The time when this docu- 
ment came to hand, was too near the day of pub- 
lication to admit of any thing more, in the present 
number, than a very transient notice of what oc- 
curred on the occasion. More will probably appear 
on the subject next week. 

It is well known that George Fox, at an early 
period of his ministry, was solicited to accept of a 
commission in the army, which was designed to 
actin opposition to the younger Charles, but he de- 
clared that he was redeemed from the spirit in 
which wars originate. And the Society of Friends, 
from their rise to the present time, have always 
professed, and acted upon, a belief, that war is 
incompatible with the principles and tenor of the 
If, in the maintenance of 
this doctrine, they have not stood entirely alone, 
they have at least occupied the most prominent 
position ; and though the prime movers of the Con- 
gress at Brussels do not appear to have been either 
members or professors with Friends, the movement 
itself may be justly regarded as an evidence that 
the principles of peace, and a conviction of the 
absurdity, as well as wickedness, of referring the 
decision of national controversies to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword, are making their way into the 
world, and fixing on the minds of many sober 
Christians. 

Many persons of comprehensive understandings, 
who have not professed, as George Fox did, to be re- 
deemed from the spirit of war, but who were still 
sensible of the calamities and crimes inseparable 
from natidnal conflicts, have employed their in- 
genuity in devising expedients for diminishing the 
frequency of wars, and substituting a more rational! 
method of adjusting the contests of ations. 
Among these in modern times Henry of France, 
and Elizabeth of England, held a consp cuous 
place. And perhaps the Hanseatic league, and the 
armed neutrality, celebrated in European history, 
may be justly considered as efforts directed to the 
same end. But in these instances the authors of 
the plans appear to have relied, for the preservation 
of peace, on the force or terror of arms. 
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In our own time, the formation of Peace Societies 
and the publication of a number of able essays in 
yindication of universal peace, furnish evidence, 
altogether conclusive, of a growing inclination 
among the most considerate class, to cultivate and 
maintain the relations of amity. 

In the speeches delivered at the recent Congress 
at Brussels, it is satisfactory to observe a number 
of the speakers assuming the plain Christian ground 
which Friends have always advocated. Notwith- 
standing the talents and conspicuous position of 
many of the delegates, we are not sanguine enough 
to imagine that their influence will compose the 
jarring elements by which Europe is agitated; or 
counteract at once the long cherished propensities 
of men to resort to violence, when their passions 
are highly excited. But as many streamlets are 
required to constitute a river, we hail the assem- 
blage and the diffusion of the doctrines and prin- 
ciples promulgated there, as evidence of the pro- 
gressive character of the age in which we live ; and 
may we net rationally hope, that the current thus 
supplied, will be united with congenial streams, 
which, widening and deepening as they advance, 
will eventually sweep away the whole system of 
war. Tothose who, in their respective spheres, and 
according to their means of action, labour for the 
establishment and maintenance of peace, may be 
applied in a corresponding degree, the benediction 
of our Saviour, ‘‘ Blessed are the peace-makers, for 
they shall be called the children of God.” 





The petition which forms the poetical part of this 
week’s number, is understood to be the production 
of a young woman whose decease was recorded in 
the 7th No. of this volume. 





Hatr-Yearty Meetine ror Nova Scotia anp 
New Brunswick.—lIn the seventh number of this 
volume, mention is made of our friend Thomas 
Wells having attended a meeting to which the 
above appellation was appended. When that no- 
tice was published, the editor was not aware of the 
peculiar character of that meeting, or the relation 
in which it stands to other meetings for discipline. 
Having recently received a particular account of 
the situation of Friends in that part of the country, 
it is apprehended that a brief notice of them may 
be interesting to some of our readers. 

It appears that in the year 1836, and the four 
following years, a number of Friends in the 
ministry, mostly, though not exclusively, residents 
in the eastern part of New England, were con- 
cerned to travel into various sections of those pro- 
vinces, and to hold meetings among the inhabi- 
tants; none of whom at the time these visits com- 
meneed, belonged to our religious Society. Pre- 





vious to the time last alluded to, a young man 
residing in the neighborhood of Annapolis, had felt 
his mind much exercised under the visitation of Di- 
vine grace, though not sensible whence those heart- 
tendering impressions emanated. Attendinga meet- 
ing held by one of those travelling ministers, his mind 
was directed to the inward principle of lightand life, 
as an infallible guide, which, as followed and obey- 
ed, was capable of leading out of all error and into 
all truth. Embracing this momentous truth, and 
waiting upon the openings of the Divine light, he 
was brought to perceive the insutliciency of the 
forms and ceremonies, which, in compliance with 
his education, le had formerly practiced. He in con- 
sequence withdrew from the public worship, and as 
he knew of no Friends in the vicinity of his residence, 
he remained for a time very much alone in regard 
to religious association. He at length became ac- 
quainted with two individuals, probably man and 
wife, whose minds had been similarly drawn ; and 
who had previously acquired some knowledge of 
Friends, and received encouragement from them 
to attend tothe Divine witness in their own minds. 
After some time, they agreed to sit down together, 
on First days, for the purpose of worship; and for 
awhile the young man, and the family of his new 
friends, continued their meetings without any other 
companions. But in their silent waitingthey found 
their strength renewed, and their understandings 
rradually enlarged in divine things. 

The Monthly Meeting nearest to them was that 
of China, in Maine, upwards of two hundred 
miles distant, and to that meeting these individuals 
applied for admittance into membership ; to which 
request the Monthly Meeting acceded. A few 
others residing in the same province, at some miles 
distant, had previously been united in membership 
with the same meeting. 

These Friends and several others who had _ join- 
ed the Society, being thinly scattered over a large 
extent of country, some of them residing at Pictou, 
about two hundred and forty miles from Annapolis, 
were placed under the special care of a committee 
of Chiua Monthly Meeting. That committee 
encouraged them to meet together once in six 
months, and after holding a meeting for divine 
worship, to read and answer the queries, and spread 
among them such information relative to the con- 
cerns of Society as should appear proper. The 
first assemblage of that kind was held in the 9th 
month, 1847. The task of attendirg this meeting 
is not a trifling one, as the members are dispersed 
from three to seventy-five miles from the place of 
couvening besides several who reside at Pictou, 
two hundred and forty miles distant. The meet- 
ing thus organized, does not occupy the usual re- 
lation of a meeting for discipline to any other body 
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of that kind, the committee constituting the medium 
of communication between it and the Monthly 
Meeting. 





Diep,—On the 13th ult., at her residence in this 
city, in the 31st year of her age, Mary, wife of 
William Baxter, late of Bradford, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. 


RESOLUTIONS ON PEACE, 


The following resolutions adopted by various 
religious associations, within the last year, and 
while the contest with Mexico was going on, fur- 
nish conclusive evidence that the inconsistency of 
war with the principles of Christianity is under- 
stood and acknowledged by many professors of 
the Christian name besides the Society of Friends. 
Although the opinions proclaimed do not make 
these cases rise to what we justly consider as the 
gospel standard, we may still hail with satisfaction 
these indications ofa brighter day. If the teachers 
and professed ministers of the gospel could be in- 
duced to unite in the reprobation of military mea- 
sures, there can be little doubt but the sentiments 
of the people in general would soon be moulded to 
a pacific policy. Little asa great part of mankind 
appear to be influenced by religious considerations, 
neither opinions nor practices which their teachers 
unite in denouncing, can long retain their popula- 
rity. 

The Marshall Association of Congregationalists, 
in Michigan, unanimously adopted the following 
preamble and resolutions: 

Wiereas, the Gospel of Jesus Christ isa gospel 
of peace and good will to men, and its precepts 
are designed as the rule of action forall mankind 
under all circumstances and relations; and 
whereas the scriptures enjoin upon all men the 
exercise of forbearance, and forbid all resort to 
violence and retaliation in case of personal dif- 
ferences ; and whereas, nations and civil rulers 
in the administration of human governments are 
in no degree exempt from the obligations im- 
posed by the gospel upon individuals ; Therefore, 
resolved, 

1. That we regard the practice of war in any 
further form than in actual self-defence in case 
of aggression, and all formal declarations of war, 
as a means of settling national disputes, as im- 


3. That we deeply deplore the existence of 
the present war with Mexico, and hereby ex. 
press our unqualified condemnation of it, as dis. 
graceful and unjust in its object, unnecessary in 
fact, and, like other wars, murderous in its man- 
ner and spirit ; and that true patriotism, as we!| 
as every principle of humanity and religion calls 
upon us to combine our influ:uce tor its imme- 
diate termination. 

The following were adopted by the Presbytery 
of Marshall, Michigan : 

Whereas, the custom of international warfare 
is at variance with the great principles of the 
gospel of peace, and highly injurious to all the 
great interests of mankind, Therefore, resolved, 

1. That, as Philanthropists, Patriots and 
Christians, we are bound to exert our influence 
for the removal of this custom from the world. 

2. That the avowed object of the American 
Peace Society meets our most cordial approba- 
tion, and that, so far as we understand them, its 
principles and operations are highly adapted to 
promote the desired end. 

3. That we earnestly commend the cause 
which this Society is laboring to promote, tothe 
consideration, co-operation and prayers of the 
churches under our care, andthe public at large, 
in the hope that the blessings of permanent and 
universal peace may soon cover the earth. 

The Genessee Presbytery adopted the follow- 
ing: 

1. That the practice of offensive or aggressive 
war, is so inconsistent with the spirit of the gos- 
pel of peace, and even the principles of our 
common humanity, that we feel bound as Patriots 
Philanthropists and Christians, to exert our in- 
fluence and combine our energies, to effect its 
speedy and universal abolition. 

2. That we highly approve the object at 
which the American Peace Society is aiming, 
and having confidence in its plan of operations, 
we cordially commend the Agent of this cause 
to the churches under our care, and recommend 
also the cause itself to the prayers, co-operation 
and influence of our congregations. 

The subsequent was adopted by the Free Will 
Baptists : 

1. That the doctrine of “ peace on earth,” 
proclaimed by angels, and enforced by the teach- 
ings and example of Christ and his apostles, 
constitutesa grand peculiarity of our religion,and 


moral in principle, and barbarous in practice, that it deserves far more attention from the 
directly in violation of the principles and spirit | church and ministry than it is now receiving, or 


of Christianity, and involving those by whose 
acts they exist, and those who countenance or 
co-operate in them, in the guilt of murder. 

2. That it is the duty of all Christians, and 
especially of Christian ministers, to raise their 
voices, and to exert their influence in every pos- 
sible way, todiscountenance war, and bring about 
the reign of universal peace. 


has received for the last fifteen centuries. 

2. That the custom of appealing to arms for 
the settlement of national difficulties, is at open 
variance with the principles of Peace, and con- 
sequently hostile to the spirit and precepts of 
Christianity. 

3. That in view of our present unnecessary 


|and cruel war with a sister republic, and its long 
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dark train of evils, pecuniary and political, so- 


cial and spiritual, we commend the cause of Peace 
to the special support of all our brethren. 

4. That all demonstrations of joy in honor of 
bloody victories achieved in Mexico, and the 
sympathy manifested by so many ministers and 

rofessed Christians in the design and success of 
the present war, evince a deplorable want of 
Christian rectitude and piety. 

_§. That we recommend frequent and earnest 
prayer to the God of Heaven for the speedy re- 
turn of Peace by atimely repentance on the part 
of our government, that shall result in the na- 
tional salvation of Mexico, and redeem the tar- 
nished honour of our country. 





For Friends’ Review. 


PROCEEDINGS OF NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY 
MEETING ON THE SUBJECT OF SLAVERY. 


Probably our readers are generally apprised 
that the Meeting for Sufferings belonging to the 
Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, prepared, several 
years ago, an historical account of the labours of 
Friends in this and several other Yearly Meet- 
ings, in clearing the Society of the practice into 
which many of our members had incautiously 
fallen, of trading in and holding our fellow men 
in slavery; and that this statement was publish- 
ed in 1843, agreeably to the direction of the 
Yearly Meeting of that year. This narrative 
contains a concise, but interesting account of the 
rise and progress of this momentous concern, 
chiefly within the limits of the four Yearly Meet- 
ings of New England, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. In preparing this essay, it was 
designed to include an account of the labours of 
Friends on this subject, within all the Yearly 
Meetings where slavery ever was admitted ; but 
in consequence of some difficulty with regard to 
the documents, those of Maryland and North 
Carolina Were passed by in silence. This defi- 
ciency may be considered as now supplied, as 
far as the Yearly Meeting of North Carolina is 
concerned, by a pamphlet which has just made 
ils appearance, under the following title: 

“A narrative of some of the proceedings of 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting, on the subject 
of slavery within its limits. Published by order 
of the Meeting for Sufferings of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting.” 

The subject of slavery does not appear to have 
occupied much attention in that Yearly Meeting 
until several years after it was taken up among 
Friends further north. Some slight notices ap- 
pear as early as 1740 and 1758, but in 1768 the 
Yearly Meeting agreed that buying negroes to 
trade upon, or of those who traded in them, 
should be prohibited, and Friends were advised 
not to buy or sell in any case that could be rea- 
sonably avoided. Four years afierwards it was 
agreed that no Friend should buy a slave of any 
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other person than a Friend in unity, except to 
prevent the parting of man and wife, or parent 
and child, or other good reasons approved by 
the Monthly Meetings ; and that none should 
sell a slave to any person who made a practice 
of trading in them. Near the same time a stand- 
ing committee, nearly corresponding to the pre- 
sent Meeting for Sufferings, drew up and sub- 
mitted to the Yearly Meeting a declaration, tes- 
tifying their disapprobation of the African slave- 
trade, and advising their fellow subjects to unite 
with the Burgesses of Virginia* in presenting an 
address to the king of Great Britain, * ‘Thatthey 
might be as eyes to the blind, and mouths to the 
dumb, and enjoy the satisfaction of having used 
their best endeavours to put an effectual stop to 
so great an evil.” 

As the laws of North Carolina prohibited the 
manumission of slaves, except for meritorious 
services, of which the county courts were con- 
stituted judges, and those slaves who were eman- 
cipated without regard to this prohibition, were 
liable to be seized and sold to the highest 
bidder, efforts were used to enable such Friends 
as were uneasy with holding slaves, to secure 
their freedom. 

About the year 1775, the Yearly Meeting, 
after due consideration, agreed “ ‘That Friends in 
unity shall neither buy or ell a negro without 
the consent of the Monthly Meeting to which 
they belong.’ And the query respecting slaves 
was revised,and made to read—* Are all Friends 
careful to bear a faithful testimony against the 
iniquitous practice of importing negroes ? and do 
they refuse to buy or sell them without the con- 
sent of the Monthly Meeting to which they 
belong? Anddothey who have them by inherit- 
ance or otherwise, use them well in every re- 
spect, endeavouring to discourage them from evil 
and encourage them in that which is good?’ 

But Friends could not long remain in this 
situation. ‘The subject had arrested the con- 

*We find by Tucker’s notes to Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, that in 1772, the legislative assembly of 
Virginia presented an address to the throne, in which 
the following language appears : “ The importation of 
slaves into the colonies, from the coast of Africa, has 
long beenconsidered as a trade of great inhumanity, and 
under its present encouragement, we have too much 
reason to fear, will endanger the very existence of 

our Majestey’s American dominions. ... . Deeply 
impressed with these sentiments, we most humbly be- 
seech your Majesty to remove all those restraints on 
your Majesty’s governors of this colony, which inhibit 
their assenting to such laws as might check so very 
pernicious a commerce.”’? This was no doubt the ad- 
dress to which the committee alluded. This applica- 
tion, as the committee appear to have anticipated, was 
not successful; no answer being returned to it. In the 
original draft of the Declaration of Independence, the 
withholding of the royal assent from bills prohibiting 
the African slave-trade, was one in the catalogue of 


| charges against the king of Great Britain. It would 


be well if the people of that state were equally sensi- 


tive now, to the abominations of the internal traffic in 
| slaves.—[Ep. 
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sideration of many serious minds, and a convic- 
tion soon followed, that the practice of holding 
their fellow men in bondage, was inconsistent 
with the law of righteousness. ‘The subject was 
brought before the next Yearly Meeting, when 
several Friends who held slaves, tenderly ex- 
pressed their resolution to set them free; and 
the meeting agreed affectionately to advise all 
their members, who were in possession of slaves, 
to clear their hands of them as soon as they 
possibly could; and in the mean time, that no 
member should be permitted to buy or sell any 


slaves, or to hire any, of those who were not of 


our Society. And if any of their members 
should buy, sell or clandestinely assign for hire 
any slave in such manner as might perpetuate 
or prolong their slavery, the Monthly Meeting to 
which they belonged, after duly labouring with 
them—they refusing to take such steps as their 
friends might think necessary, and to condemn 
their conduct, should be disowned as in other 
offences against the Church. 

According to this conclusion, we observe, 
though Friends were not prohibited from hold- 
ing slaves who were already in their possession, 
those people were no longer allowed to consti- 
tute objects of purchase and sale. ‘The Society 
was gradually hedging in the path of their slave- 
holding members ; and the danger of having their 
hands cleared of the possession, by the sale of 
their slaves, was guarded against by prohibiting 
a sale, though the possession was tolerated. 
Under the labours of those who were engaged in 
promoting emancipation, the work preceeded 
more rapidly than was expected, and considera- 
ble numbers were set free. But in this proceed- 
ing, a difficulty presented, of akind which Friends 
in the northern and middle states never encoun- 
tered. About forty of these emancipated slaves 
were taken up and sold, under authority of a 
new act of the assembly, passed subsequent to 
their manumission. Thus Friends were sub- 
jected to considerable expense, in their efforts to 
secure their former slaves in the possession of 
their freedom. ‘The issue of the suits, in these 
cases, appears to have been generally adverse 
to the freedom of the slaves. Appeals were 
afterwards carried to a superior tribunal, from 
which an order for the freedom of the negroes 
was procured ;* but such was the state of public 
feeling, that another act was passed to reduce 
them again into bondage. Anc this we may re- 
member was about the year 1779, at the very 
time when the people of the United States, those 
of North Carolina included, were engaged in a 
sanguinary contest in defence of their own civil 
and political rights. ‘The excuse for this act, 
appears to have been the apprehension of insur- 
rections; as though the emancipated negroes 
were more likely to excite insurrection than the 
slaves. 


ee — _ — 


* These suits involved an expense of more than 1000 
pounds of the money then in circulation. 





A remonstrance against this iniquitous act was 
prepared by Friends, but the prospect of adyap. 
tage from its presentation was so discouraging, 
| that several years were permitted to slide away 
before it was laid before the legislature. 1 

In the mean time, the work of emancipation 
was advancing within the Society, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties presented by the legislature, 
|About the year 1780, the Yearly Meeting direct. 
| ed Monthly Meetings to labour with those who sti|| 
held slaves, and where any members still rejected 
the counsel of their brethren, and refused to ex- 
ecute proper instrumeuts of writing, fully releas- 
ing from slavery all who were in their power, 
whether arrived at full age, or in their minority, 
and there was no hope of Friends being profita- 
ble to them,—the Monthly Meeting having thus 
fully discharged its Christian duty might testify 
its disunion with them. ‘The position then oceu- 
pied by the Yearly Meeting on this subject is 
shown by its adoption of the following query: 
“ Are Friends clear of importing, purchasing, dis- 
posing of, or holding mankind as slaves? and do 
they use those well who are set free and are 
under their care through nonage or otherwise, 
endeavouring to encourage them in a virtuous 
life ?”” 

In 1787, a memorial to the General Assembly 
of the State, produced by one of the Quarters, 
was agreed to by the Yearly Meeting, and 
ordered for presentation. In this memorial, 
Friends brought into view the inconsistency of 
slavery with the principles proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence, as well as with the 
injunction of our Saviour, “ To do to all men 
as we would that they should do unto us.”’ They 
stated that divers of the members of our religious 
society, in order to preserve a conscience void 
of offence, both toward God and toward man, 
had found themselves under the constraining ne- 
cessity to yield up a considerable part of what 
(by the laws and customs of the country,) was 
termed their property, and emancipate their ne- 
groes. Several so liberated, had been afterwards 
seized and sold into slavery, and others remained 
liable to like treatment. 

They also stated that, with the exception 6f 
North Carolina and Georgia,* the way was lett 
open in every State of the Union, for such 
masters, as chose so to do, to liberate their slaves. 
They therefore earnestly requested the legisla- 
ture to take this subject into their serious de- 
liberation, and grant such relief as might appear 
just and reasonable. They also added their 
ardent wish that the importation of slaves into 
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*We are informed by Stroud’s slave laws, that 
in South Carolina, pricr to 1820, when an act was 
passed, requiring a special grant of the legislature to 

pre- 
' scribed certain formalities in the proceedings relative 
‘to the liberation of slaves, which were rigorously 
executed, bat the time when that law was enacted 18 
not given.—[Eb. 


| render an emancipation valid, the existing law 
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capacity he was recorded by Darlington Monthly 


the state, might be prohibited. ‘This petition 
being presented and read, a bill was introduced, 
which, at the second reading in the Senate, was 


rejected. E. L. 
(To be continued.) 


A TESTIMONY 


Of Darlington Monthly Meeting, (Eng.,) con- 
cerning Joun Backuovse, a.Minister, deceased. 


John Backhouse was the youngest son of 
Jonathan and Ann Backhouse, of Darlington, at 
which place he was born on the 20th of the 3d 
month, 1784. He was of a very lively, active 
disposition, and full of strength and energy, 
which, with the exception of an illness about his 
eleventh year, he continued to enjoy during the 
greater part of his life. It appears that in youth 
he was favoured with the visitations of redeeming 
love, inducing some serious reflection, but he did 
not so dwell with these blessed convictions as to 
take upon him the yoke of Christ; and we do 
not find much evidence of any deep thoughtful- 
ness previous to that period of life when he was 
about to enter Mito the marriage covenant. In 
the 5th month, 1809, being then in the 26th year 


of his age, he was united to Eliza Church, of | 
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Meeting in the 4th month, 1821. 

In 1823 he married Katharine Capper, of 
London, a union in which he was greatly blessed 
during the remainder of his life. ‘Trials were 
still, at seasons, his appointed lot, and, on ac- 
count of the health of his eldest daughter, he was 
induced, in the year 1829, to take a journey on 
the continent of Europe. His beloved child did 
not, however, live to return, but we doubt not 
affliction was again blessed to him. From his 
memoranda it appears that at various periods 
during this journey his mental exercise was 
great on his own behalf, as well as on account 
of the gross darkness of the people amongst 
whom his lot was cast, and he returned home in 
1830, more fully prepared for the service of his 
day. In the course of 1836, and the few follow- 
ing years, either alone or in company with his 
wife, he was engaged in religious service, with 
the concurrence of this meeting, in the Quarterly 
Meetings of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, 
Westmoreland, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and some 
of the eastern counties; and, although under a 
humbling sense of his own unworthiness, he was 
favoured with divine support to accomplish his 
labours of love, and in the retrospect to feel 


Cork, a connexion which was of short duration, | sweet peace ; but his engagements in the minis- 


as she was removed by death at an unexpected 
moment, in the 9th month, 1812. 

It is from this dispensation of divine providence 
that we may date a marked change in his charac- 
ter. In allusion to it he thus writes: “ this 
shock, as may be well supposed, proved nearly 
more than I could bear; and indeed, had not the 
Father of mercies, in his unmerited love, seen 
meet to administer the cup of consolation to me, 
I never could have sustained the blow. I was 
dismayed, confounded, laid in the dust; I had 
broken my covenants with my God. O! how 
did the sight of this heighten my woe! Let me 
warn all those who peruse these lines how they 
trifle with the Author of all our mercies.” 

After a season of deep affliction and conflict, 
attended with sorrow unto repentance, our dear 
friend was favoured with the lifting up of the 
Divine countenance in a very remarkable man- 
ner; and, steadily endeavouring to walk in the 
path of obedience to the Divine will, under va- 
ried mental exercises, he was led to believe that 
a gift in the ministry would be conferred upon 
him. ‘The opposition (he says) was strong in 
me, but when the requiring was clearly mani- 
fested, not daring any longer to hesitate, I ex- 
pressed a few words, after which the peace I felt 
Was inexpressible.”” His patient, reverent wait- 
ing in meetings, and changed deportment gene- 
rally at this period, are instructively remembered; 
and from this time he might be numbered 
amongst the willing in Israel, engaging, as open- 
ing presented, in the service of the church with 


cheerfulness ; and not unfrequently expressing a | 
few words as a minister of the gospel, in which | 





try were chiefly within the limits of our own 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, in which we 
believe he laboured faithfully. ‘This was not 
only the case in meetings for divine worship and 
from house to house, but also in our meetings 
for discipline ; in which his concern for the best 
interests of his friends and the health of the 
body was frequently evinced by earnest entreaty 
and affectionate counsel. 

Thus endeavouring to occupy with the talents 
received, our dear friend attained his fifty-eighth 
year, when, after some premonitory symptoms 
on the 9th of the 9th month, 1841, he lost the 
use of his lower limbs, and soon after became 
exceedingly ill. But in the midst of his weak- 
ness and infirmities, his God and Saviour was 
graciously pleased to be very near to him; and 
on the 13th he remarked that he had been enabled 
to say, * Thy will be done.” He observed that 
he felt no dismay at the loss of his bodily pow- 
ers, or the probable termination of his illness ; 
he believed that it was not presumption, but 
proceeded from the love of Jesus, who had died 
for him. Having requested a psalm to be read, 
he returned thanks that the Lord had again and 
again been pleased to bring down and lay low 
the loftiness of man in his unworthy servant, 
and that He had enabled him to receive this dis- 
pensation, awful as it was, as one entirely of 
mercy, adding, “Praises to his ever worthy 
name |” 

When taking leave of a friend about to pro- 
ceed on a religious journey, he encouraged him 
to go forth and boldly proclaim the Lord Jesus, 
saying, the Lord had never at any time during 
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this affliction withdrawn his hand from under- 
neath him. 

In this state of comparative helplessness, it 
leased our Heavenly Father that our beloved 
friend should endure seasons of intense suffer- 
ing, and indescribable achings of the useless 
limbs, with the weariness of almost sleepless 
nights. Although to a person of his lively dis- 
position and active habits, the trial was peculiarly 
great, he was never heard to utter an impatient 
expression, and under all his sufferings, his 





an 


came out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb. 

He died on the 17th of the 8th month, 1847, 
and his remains were interred in Friends’ burial. 
ground at Darlington, on the 22d of the same, 
aged about 63 years, a minister about 33 years, 





THE WORLD WAS MADE FOR ALL. 
In looking at our age, I am struck immediately 


unvarying resignation and cheerful submission 
were felt to be a continual lesson of instruction | js, the tendency of all its movements to expan. 
to those around. sion, to diffusion, to universality. ‘To this | 

After nearly two years of close confinement, | ask your attention. This tendency is directly 
reclining generally upon his chest night and day, opposed to the spirit of exclusiveness, restric. 
he was so far restored as to be able to walk a} tion, narrowness, monopoly, which has pre- 
little with assistance, and in the summer of! yajled in past ages. Human action is now 
1843 we had again the satisfaction of his com-| freer, more unconfined. All goods, advantages, 
pany at our religious meetings, in the attendance helps, are open to all. The privileged, petied 
of which he exerted himself, almost beyond his | individual is becoming less, and the human race 
strength, nearly to the close of his life. On)! are becoming more. The multitude is rising 
these occasions his voice was now seldom heard, | from the dust. Once we heard of the few, now 
but in smaller companies, and in his own family, | of the many; once of the prerogatives of a part, 
he was not unfrequently engaged in short but| now of the rights of all. We. are looking, as 
lively ministry and solemn prayer to God. never before, through the disguises, envelop- 

He would often acknowledge, with much} ments of ranks and classes, to the common na- 
grateful emotion, the blessing of comparative | ture which is below them; and are beginning to 
health and freedom from bodily suffering; and | jearn that every being who partakes of it has 
yet it was evident that disease was lurking in | noble powers to cultivate, solemn duties to per- 
the system, and warning his affectionate wife | form, inalienable rights to assert, a vast destiny 
and family not to calculate upon his long conti- | to accomplish. The grand idea of humanity, of 
nuance here; nevertheless they and his nume-| the importance of man as man, is spreading 
rous friends had to rejoice in observing that the ‘silently, but surely. Not that the worih of the 
great work of the soul's sanctification was stea- | human being is at all understood as it should 
dily progressing, and the savour of his spirit was he; but the truth is glimmering through the 
preciously felt in sitting by him, That power | darkness. A faint consciousness of it has seized 


which binds the strong man, and brings “ into on the publie mind. Even the most abject por- 
captivity every thought to the obedience of 


| with one commanding characteristic ; and that 











Christ,” had effected a great work, and the 


fruits of the Spirit, love, joy and peace, were | 


tions of society are visited by some dreams of a 
_ better condition, for which they were designed. 
The grand doctrine, that every human being 


very strikingly brought forth, to the admiration | should have the means of self-culture, of pro- 


of many, and the praise of the great Name. gress in knowledge and virtue, of health, com- 


Our departed friend attended meeting, for the | fort and happiness, of exercising the powers and 
last time, on the 18th of the 7th month, 1847. | affections of a man; this is slowly taking its 


On the 3d of 8th month he was removed, at his place, as the highest social truth. That the 
particular request, to Shull, a favourite and re-| world was made for all, and not for a few; that 
tired residence, about twenty miles from Dar- society is to care for all; that no human being 
lington. Here he was out in the woods almost | shall perish, but through his own fault; that the 
daily, enjoying the change; but very seriously great end of government is to spread a shield 
expressing a belief that he was declining; often | over the rights of all—these propositions are 
retiring to wait upon the Lord, in a sense of growing into axioms, and the spirit of them is 


whose sacred presence he seemed very much to coming forth in all the departments of life.— 
dwell. On the evening of the 16th he went to/ p,. Channing. 


bed with the prospect of a comfortable night, but 
about two o’clock in the morning became rest- 
less and indisposed; the remedies which had THE GENTLENESS OF CHRIST. 

usually relieved him proved ineffectual, and inj What an expression! How much is there in 
about half an hour he quietly passed away. | that short sentence! How much to admire, how 
We feel his loss, but having been favoured to | much to imitate! Christ performed great deeds, 
prove his faith by his works, we believe he was | such as no one ever did; but not that we should 
accepted in the Beloved, and that he has been | imitate them. He spoke to the tempest and 
added to the innumerable company of those who! stilled the rolling billows, but not that we should 
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lift up our voices when the wind blows, and the | fifty, and the passengers were greatly interested 
thunders roll, and the waves are piled mountain | in watching their movements. ‘They move with 
high, and attempt to hush them to peace. He | great precision. I did not see one bird miss his 
stood by the grave and spoke, and the dead man | food when it was floating, unless disturbed by 
left his tomb and came again to life—but not | his neighbour. I watched them a long time, ull 
that we should place ourselves by the graves of | many seemed satisfied, and til all left us. 

the dead and attempt to restore them tolife. He | Often have I seen the gull follow in the wake 
opened the eyes of the blind, and taught the of a steamboat, occasionally descending to pick 
Jame man to leap as a hart, and the tongue of up something which had been thrown from the 
thedumb to sing—but not that we should imitate | boat, but they were so far off that L eared not to 
him in this, or attempt by miracles to give vigor | watch them. Here they fly all around you; you 
to the feeble or health to the diseased. But | see their feet and count their toes (a/most,) and 
Christ was meek and gentle, that we might be | you cannot but feel interested in them. So much 
so too. Christ was benignant and kind, that we | for treating these birds kindly. ‘Thanks to the 
might be so too. Christ patiently bore reviling, | heart that began to do it, and that still continues 
that we might do it also; he was not irritable, | thus to treat them. More doleful sounds than 
and uncharitable, and fretful, and envious, and | their cries, may he hear who shall hurt or alarm 
revengeful—and in all these we may imitate him. | this interesting flock as they come up to be fed 
His was a life of benevolence, diffusive like the | from a friendly hand. 

light of a morning without clouds; a life undis- 
turbed by conflicting emotions; unbroken by a 
harsh and dissatisfied temper; kind when others ; 
were unkind, gentle when the storms of furious} A vein of highly inflammable gas was struck 
passion raged in their bosoms; and tranquil and | @ few days since, while boring for water in 
serene while all around him were distracted by | Franklin County, Ky. After penetrating with 
anger, and ambition, and envy, and revenge, | 2% auger to the depth of ninety-seven fect, nearly 
‘To us may the same spirit be given; and while | all the distance through solid rock, the gas found 
the world around is agitated with passion, and | i!S way in a large volume to the’ surlace, and 
pride, and wrath, in our hearts may there reign | when ignited, burnt brilliantly, ‘The discoverer 
for evermore “the gentleness of Christ.” has introduced it into his dwelling, and thinks 
True Wesleyan. the quantity which escapes from the auger hole, 


sufficient to light up a city. 





NATURAL GAS, 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 

In passing down Seneea Lake a few days 
since, I was nota little interested in a flock of | Chief Justice Benedict, of Liberia, presented 
gulls which followed our boat very closely and tothe American Institute a sample of the indi- 
fearlessly. 1 did not understand it till the cham- | genous coffee of that Republic. He states that 
bermaid came up from the cabin with a large | the sample was raised on his farm, near Monro- 
dish filled with fragments from the dinner, some | via, in Liberia, the trees of which were collect- 
of which were of a very substantial sort. She | oq when quite young, from the forests around, 


stood by the side of the boat and began to feed ang transplanted into plantations. The quality 


= gulls. It is a daily custom to feed them after | of this coffee is said, by persons capable of judg- 
inner, and no one being allowed to shoot them, | ing, to be equal to the Mocha. 


they become very tame. ‘They fly so near that 
you can see every shade of their plumage; see 


their eyes distinctly, and almost see them wink. , a aaillenid 
They keep up a constant crying or screaming, A quick apprehension and lively ee 
(for it can’t be singing,) which is far enough | 2° seldom combined with a strong memory, and 
from being musical. They fly at an average | Solid judgment; but are rather like razors, 
height somewhat above the hurricane deck of , Which are managed more by slight than hy 
the boat, generally a little “ abaft the wheel.” | strength, and are better adapted to nice, than to 
When they see a substance thrown out for them, | $'¢at occasions. —DiLLWw¥N. 

ny Seas rapidly toward it,and if it continue | ~ 
on the surface they pick it up with the bill, , ‘ 

without dampening a feather, and return to their Ly ve en .; 
former position in the air, or rest a moment in| The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
the water to dispose of the foud. If the sub- | Sehvol at West-town, will meet ir Philadelphia on 


i ; : Sixth-day, the 8th inst., at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
stance is heavy, and sinks, they dive for it, and The Committee on Instruction, meet on the same 





LIBERIA COFFEE. 





aE 





rise from the water without scarcely disturbing day. at 10 o'clock, A.M. And the Visiting Com- 
the surface, ‘They will not dive deep, but they | mittee attend at the school on Seventh-day after- 
will entirely submerge thems-lves, and out again | noon, the 2d inst. Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 
as quick as thought. The flock numbered about! Philada., 12th mo. Ist, 1848. 
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A PETITION. 


In this hush of midnight’s hour, 
Owning Thy Almighty power, 
Feeling still Thy heavenly love 
Falling from Thy home above, 
Humbly, as on bended knee, 
Father ! now | come to Thee. 


Though the slave, beneath the sun, 
Prays that life may soon be done; 
Though to madness goads the lash, 
Dripping from each gory gash, 
Still, our Father! not for him 

Do | raise this midnight hymn. 


Lonely is his cabin’d home ; 
There kind faces may not come; 
All that was his staff and stay 
Plucked by cruel men away, 
Thou who see’st the sparrows fall, 
Hast looked down and seen it all. 


In this solemn hour of night, 

While Thy stars are shining bright; 
All the glorious hosts on high, 
Marching through the deepened sky, 
Thou hast one whose steady ray 
Points the wanderer on his way, 


Through his long and weary flight, 
Thou his guard by day and night: 
When the noontide sun is high 
Through his covert looks thine eye, 
And through all his midnight way 
Thou art still his guide and stay. 


Father! not for him I ery— 
Thou hast noted every sigh; 
Every low and stifled moan 
Thou hast listened to alone; 
Every burst of wild despair, 
Every rough, untutored prayer. 


Not a flower within the wood, 
Hidden in deep solitude, 

Lifts its head toward the sky 
Unmarked by thy all-seeing eye; 
Not a wail from sorrow riven 
But is registered in Heaven. 


In oppression’s darkest hour, 

By thy own Almighty power 
Thou canst rend the veil of sin; 
Let the light of Heaven flow in; 
Ope the prison doors, although 
Watched and guarded by the foe. 


But, oh Father! ere thy wrath 
Falls upon the oppressor’s path, 
Dark with sin of every name, 
Hugging still his deepest shame, 
Father! let Thy light fall in, 
Fall upon his heart of sin. 


May his spirit’s deepest night 
Flee belore Thy searching light: 
May he see Thy frown on high 
O’er the dark embattled sky, 
And by his sacrifice to Heaven, 
He and our country be forgiven. 


For that band who in Thy name, 
Cry aloud the people’s shame— 
Still, in every trying hour, 
Feeling Thy sustaining power— 
In their days of want and need, 
Father ! still Thy people feed. 
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Let Thy wisdom guide the pen 
Telling of the wrongs of men ; 
Let Thy spirit rest on those 
Pleading for the captive’s woes; 
With a holier strength of will 
Their despairing bosoms fill, 


Deeper trust and truer love 

Lift their hearts to Thee above ; 
Father! through the weary fight, 
Make them valiant with Thy might ; 
With Thy heavenly armour on 

May the victory be won. 


When the captive shall arise, 
Free beneath the arching skies, 
Humbly may they look to Thee— 
Who alone hast set him free— 
Joining in the high acclaim, 
Giving praises to thy name. 
Non-Slaveholder. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrope.—The steamer Cambria arrived at New 
York on the 25th ult. with Liverpool dates to the 
1ith. The Cholera appears to be increasing in 
Great Britain. In London and its vicinity, the 
deaths were = at about 65 weekly, while the 
number of fresh cases occurring daily, varied from 
ten to twenty. The disease was however most se- 
vere at Edinburgh, where, up to the 8th, 468 cases 
had oceurred, of which 243 had proved fatal, 54 re- 
covered, and 171 were still under treatment, or the 
result not stated. On the 8th, however, only 27 new 
cases were reported, while there were 49 on the 
7th. The great manufacturing towns and districts, 
had so far escaped the malady, which has never- 
theless appeared at Dunkirk, on the Northern coast 
of France. Williams, part owner of the Irish T'ri- 
bune newspaper, has been acquitted. His partner, 
O'Doherty, has been sentenced to transportation for 
ten years. The French Assembly having concluded 
the revision of the Constitution, finally adopted it 
on the 4th by a vote of 739 to 30. It was to be 
formally proclaimed in Paris on the 12th ult. and in 
the provinces on the 19th, with great solemnities. 
Vienna has again fallen under the power of the 
Emperor. The inhabitants appear to have defended 
themselves with great resolution for some time, 
against the immense force opposed to them. The 
Hungarian army, aided by a sally of the Viennese, 
attacked the Imperial soldiery on the 29th of 10th 
month, but were defeated after a bloody conflict. 
The city was taken on the Ist ult. and the con- 
queror imposed his own conditions upon the people, 
among which were the dissolution of the academic 
legion and national guard, the suspension of all 
journals and associations, and the prohibition ot 
street assemblages of more than ten persons. The 
Emperor has ordered the Diet to convene at a small 
town called Kremsier. The insurrection in Lom- 
bardy appears to be wide-spread, and the Italian 
cause has triumphed in several places, but the ac- 
counts are not sufficiently detailed to give a clear 
understanding of the condition of affairs. The 
strong probability that the Hungarians now in Italy 
will make common canse with the insurgents, gives 
the latter considerable hope of success, especially 
in case Sardinia should renew the war. 








